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together. On the same principle let Catholic cease calling Protestant heretic and 
Protestant cease calling Catholic idolator, and then may come the happy period 
when Christianity shall again be a unit, though not in the exact sense in which the 
Pope understands the term. 

The Pope's great remedy, however, for the evils which affect society in the 
prevailing irreligion of the age, is not such a union as we have indicated, but the 
restoration of temporal sovereignty. " We shall never cease," says Leo, in his first 
encyclical, "to contend . . for our restoration to that condition of things in 
which the Provident design of the Divine Wisdom had formerly placed the Roman 
Pontiff." "Not only," he continues, "because the civil sovereignty is necessary 
for the protecting and preserving of the full liberty of the spiritual power, but be- 
cause . . the interests of the public good and the salvation of the whole of 
human society are involved." This, then, is the great object to be kept before the 
Catholic world — the restoration of the Pope to an independent temporal sovereignty. 
"How can the Catholics of all nations," exclaims Cardinal Pecci, "believe that 
the decisions of their parent and guide are free when he is the subject of an Italian, 
a German, a French, or a Spanish sovereign ?" 

There is material in this book for a much more extended review than is possi- 
ble within our limits. Many of its features we find ourselves unable to notice, - 
but its general scope will be understood by the reader of the foregoing remarks. 
We would say, in conclusion, that in our judgment, this life of Leo XIII. is worthy 
of a very wide circulation and perusal. Protestants should read it for the light it 
throws upon modern Catholicism. It is a most earnest, eloquent, comprehensive 
plea for papal supremacy ; and withal it is authoritative. No intelligent and fair- 
minded Protestant desirous of seeing things from a papal standpoint will regret 
the time spent in reading it. Catholics will, of course, read it. It is worthy of 
study by thoughtful people on all sides of the religious controversies of the age — a 
book that cannot be ignored as unimportant, either by friend or foe. 

III. 
CHINA AS A FIELD FOR COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 

The latest book on China as a field for railroad construction and commercial 
enterprise, General Wilson's volume,* is also entitled to serious attention for the 
clear, matter of fact information it conveys as to the actual state of affairs in that 
mysterious country. The General went there in the autumn of 1885 for the specific 
purpose of judging by personal observation as to whether railroads could be built 
there under such terms and conditions as to management as w<mld make them a 
desirable channel for the investment of American capital. He spent the greater 
part of a year in that country and Japan, traveled nearly thirty thousand miles 
by sea and land, and came to the conclusion that there are immense, almost bound- 
less resources waiting in China for development, but that the future of that coun- 
try is beset with complicated problems and perils, the outcome of which it is very 
difficult to predict. Our author, by reason of his experience and qualifications, 
gathered in the service of the public and otherwise, was pre-eminently qualified to 
go on an investigating tour of this kind. As chief of the Cavalry Bureau at Wash- 
ington he had been charged with the supervision of the organization and equipment 
of all the cavalry troops, and had served in the field as a commander of cavalry, 
attaining the rank of Major-General of Volunteers and Brevet Major-General of 

♦"China: Travels and Investigations in the 'Middle Kingdom.'" A study of its 
civilization and possibilities. With a glance at Japan. By James Harrison Wilson. D. 
Appleton &Co. 
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the regular army. When the war was over he returned to his duties as officer of 
regular engineers, took charge of the improvement of the Mississippi, the Illinois, 
and the Rock rivers, and on resigning from the army devoted himself to the work 
of building and operating railroads, in which work he has been engaged for a period 
of about fifteen years. No better training could have been bad for the serious task 
which, with the concurrence of his friends, he undertook of investigating China as 
a great railroad field — " the only great country yet remaining to be provided with 
railroads." Whether General Wilson and his friends may feel encouraged to go 
further in this line of enterprise, we are not able to surmise, but we think that It 
was a capital idea to publish an account of this journey. Not only will this tend 
to awaken interest both here and in China in the direct work of railroad construc- 
tion, but it also, in the meantime, adds greatly to the general stock of information 
about the condition of the Chinese — for which every reader of this book will feel 
grateful to the author. 

Some prevalent delusions are here swept away— that one, for example, about 
the unparalleled density of the population. General Wilson does not think that 
the population of the entire empire exceeds three hundred millions — a vast num- 
ber, it is true, but much less than has commonly been supposed— and he states 
that in his opinion the country could support in comfort three times as many 
people as now inhabit it if all its available land were brought under proper culti- 
vation, and if it were provided with a properly located system of railroads. He 
also comes to the conclusion that, on the whole, the Chinese are remarkably 
strong, robust and healthy, and specially free from consumption and all forms of 
constitutional disease. The race also, so far from showing signs of decay, shows 
all the marks of youthful strength. "The Chinaman's natural intelligence, 
although dwarfed and misdirected by a peculiar if not pernicious system of social 
and political government, is quite as great as that of other races. He is full of 
the conceit and prejudice engendered by ignorance, but is no fool," and may be 
expected to play his full part in the future of the world. 

One of the most interesting persons to whom the reader is introduced in this 
volume is Li-Hung-Chang, Viceroy of the Province of Chihli, in Northern China, 
and First Grand Secretary, equivalent to Foreign Secretary, of the Empire. This 
gentleman seems to be a remarkably enlightened and cultivated man. He was 
the leading military adviser of the throne during the rebellion, and has statesman- 
like qualities of a very high order. He is now sixty-six years of age, erect, 
tall, manly, and dignified. He expressed himself in favor of railroads, asking 
many questions as to their probable cost and other matters, and proved to be of 
the greatest service to our traveler by his suggestions as to routes, and in other 
ways. 

There is at present but one railroad in the whole of China, and that one is 
only seven miles in length. The Chinese Government are opposed to railroads as 
an innovation, and this one exists by sufferance only, connecting the Kaiping 
coal mines in North China with a canal. As the Government needs the coal for the 
naval fleet which it has lately organized, it winks at the existence of this railroad, 
and will probably authorize its extension to a point on the canal more favorable for 
shipment. China is rich in unexplored mineral resources, and the Government is 
slowly awakening to their value. The extension of the railroad system would 
therefore appear to be but a question of time. 

The author passes in review the history of foreign interference in Chinese affairs 
from the earliest period down to the present day, and especially with reference to 
the opium traffic. This is one of the most instructive portions of a book which is 
throughout both instructive and interesting. The great agencies that have worked 
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toward the development of China have been war, diplomacy, commerce, and mis- 
sionary enterprise — and to all of these the author yields a meed of praise. He has 
little expectation of converting the Chinese, but cannot speak too highly of the 
civilizing effects produced by the contact of the missionaries with the people, 
especially by means of their primary schools and hospitals. To these be would 
add a system of technological schools giving instruction in science and mechanics. 
"As it is at present, no Chinamen belonging to the literary class will attend a 
Christian meeting or listen to a Christian teacher. Serene in the conviction that 
there never was a greater sage than Confucius, he thinks it absurd to waste time 
with any one who claims to bring him ' good tidings of great joy,' whether they 
come from Christ or Buddha." 

IV. 

A PLEA FOR VIRTtTOT/S ENJOYMENTS. 

The hackneyed advice " be good and you will be happy " is as a general rule 
received with respect, but no less surely do the people who implicitly follow it find 
that every rule has its exceptions. Sir John Lubbock in a series of addresses* de- 
livered chiefly at school and college opening exercises in Great Britain, takes 
up the general question of Virtuous Enjoyments, and shows very plainly that they 
are worthy of pursuit. He does this in part — as we gather from his prefatory note — 
to relieve his own mind of some of that despondency to which he admits is rather 
prone, and also to help others to cast away dull care without the sacriUce of any 
of the proprieties. The title he has affixed to this brief collection of essays is in no 
sense to be interpreted from an epicurean standpoint. ' It is not to be supposed 
that " life " as discoursed upon from an academic chair, has the same meaning as 
when discussed in Vanity Fair, or that pleasure as here enjoined has anything to 
do with "fast living." The distinction is not unnecessary, for, to many people, Sir 
John's title may seem a little strained. He himself fears that some may think 
him too dogmatic, and to guard against mistake be is careful to state that he has 
not referred to all the sources of happiness ! He specifies seven, of which he places 
duty first oh the list, and then follow, in order, books, friends, the good use of time, 
travel, home, science, and education. 

He has not a word to say about pleasures outside of this circle, and we must, 
therefore, at starting take an exception to the title, which promises a much wider 
field and a much fuller discussion of a very important subject than it here receives. 
The title is really a very comprehensive one. It is quite possible that many persons, 
feeling like Sir John their need of a little up-lifting, may search this little treatise 
in vain for what they need, so we caution our readers beforehand that it offers no 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. A more correct title for the work would 
have been, "Concerning some sources of pleasure." Life, itself, a source of pleasure, 
is not specially discussed, and exception may, therefore, be taken to the word 
" life " in the title, as superfluous, if not misleading. Of course, life of some kind 
is essential to pleasure, for without life there would be no sensation. If there were 
some qualifying word, as virtuous, or moral, the aim of the author would be more 
clearly set forth. The pleasures of a virtuous life are doubtless many and great, 
and their praises have been sung in all ages. But without some such qualifying 
adjective the word " life " in the title means either too little or too much. The 
book, indeed, is not a disquisition on the pleasures of life, but a series of short es- 
says on some of the sources of gratification and enjoyment open to those who are 
virtuously disposed. 

» " The Pleasures of Life. " By Sir John Lubbock. D. Appleton & Co. 



